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ing; it is more susceptible than most of them of being
self-taught. The axiom is trite that self-control is
only learnt by experience : and this endowment is only
thus much nearer to being natural than the others we
have spoken of, inasmuch as personal experience,
without external inculcation, has a certain tendency
to engender it. Nature does not of herself bestow
this, any more than other virbues ; but nature often
administers the rewards and punishments which cul-
tivate it, and which in other cases have to be created -
artificially for the express purpose.

Veracity might seem, of all virtues, to have the
most plausible claim to being natural, since in the ab-
sence of motives to the contrary, speech usually con-
forms to, or at least does not intentionally deviate
from, fact. Accordingly this is the virtue with which
writers like Rousseau delight in decorating savage
life, and setting it in advantageous contrast with the
treachery and trickery of civilization. Unfortunately
this is a mere fancy picture, contradicted by all the
realities of savage life. Savages are always liars.
They have not the faintest notion of truth <as a virtue.
They have a notion of not betraying to their hurt, as
of not hurting in any other way, persons to whom
they are bound by some special tie of obligation;
their chief, their guest, perhaps, or their friend: these
feelings of obligation being the taught morality of
the savage state, growing out of its characteristic cir-
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